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PREFACE. 



Very few words are needed by way of intro- 
duction. 

The pages that follow will speak for them- 
selves, and the circumstances under which 
they were written will account for the general 
tenor of the whole. Each Address forms the 
second part of a Charge delivered to the clergy 
of an archdeaconry. 

The language is thus such as would naturally 
be used to an audience composed of those who 
have to teach and direct others ; the argu- 
ments and illustrations such as might supply 
suggestions and lines of thought to men whose 
professional studies have long made them 
familiar with the general subject. This little 
volume thus pretends to be no more than it 
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PREFACE. 



is, — a Charge delivered in the ordinary per- 
formance of one of the graver duties of a 
responsible office. It is not directly designed 
to convince those who might be in doubt, or 
to confute by any elaborate arguments those 
who might be opposing the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but is intended to act by way of sug- 
gestion, and generally to supply some guidance 
amid the various and changing phases of modern 
thought. It has been, in a few places, slightly 
modified with some reference to the larger circle 
of readers to which now, by the kind wish and 
request of the Venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, it will be introduced in 
its present form. 

Still it remains substantially the same as 
it was originally written and delivered. Pro- 
ductions designed for one purpose are sure to 
suffer if they are modified with the hope of 
making them available for another and different 
purpose. The present volume thus does not 
pretend to be a popular treatise, or a series of 
controversial lectures, but simply a few con- 
nected addresses designed to touch gravely the 
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salient points in a great controversy. It is 
and remains a Charge to clergy, yet now so 
far expanded, by the addition of notes, as 
possibly to be of some little use to the general 
reader. 

To the general reader, then, this little volume 
is now commended, with the solemn prayer to 
Almighty God, that it may be permitted to 
be of some passing aid to those that may doubt, 
to minister reassurance to those that may be 
anxious, and in all who may read these pages 
— pages written in no bitter or controversial 
spirit — may deepen love to Christ Jesus, our 
only and redeeming Lord. 

C. J. Gloucester and Bristol. 

Palace, Gloucester, 

December 27, 1876. 
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THE PREVALENCE OF UNBELIEF. 

[Delivered at Gloucester, October 24th, 1876.] 



It seems to be impossible for any thoughtful 
person to contemplate the various aspects 
now presented to us by the Church and the 
world without strangely mingled feelings 
of hope and encouragement on the one side, 
and of fear and anxiety on the other. When 
we consider the general nature and amount of 
the Christian work now, by the blessing of 
God, carried on by the Church of England, 
we seem certainly to recognize much that may 
properly give us distinct and hearty encourage- 
ment. Not only from what you have already 
heard , 1 but from all we may generally know 



1 It may be here noticed that the present and the 
succeeding Addresses formed, in each case, the second 
portions of the Charge, as it was originally delivered. The 
first part, in each case, was devoted to the local Church 
work of the Archdeaconry or Deanery, and to a comparison 
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THE PREVALENCE OF UNBELIEF. 



of the spiritual progress of our National Church, 
we seem to have full reason for humbly be- 
lieving that the Holy Ghost is now vouchsafing 
to quicken the hearts of pastors and people more 
perhaps than at any time that could be speci- 
fied since the great days of our English Refor- 
mation. Whether we contemplate the more 
limited area of an Archdeaconry or a Diocese, 
or form our estimate from the wider survey of 
the Province, or of the Church of England 
generally, we certainly seem to recognize the 
same marks of progress, the same tokens of a 
fuller and fresher life. Everywhere, thank 
God, there seems to be greater earnestness and 
a deeper sense of responsibility ; everywhere on- 
ward movement ; everywhere increased energy. 
Restored churches, warmer services, more 
ready co-operation in our congregations, Church- 
life more realized, Church- work more diffused, 
— all bear abundant witness to the certain truth 
that religion is becoming more felt to be a 
reality, and being so felt is — we may thank- 
fully observe — more acted on throughout the 
whole wide area of that Church of which we have 
the blessing and the responsibility to be minis- 

of it with the work of former periods. This first part, 
tinder the present circumstances of the publication of the 
Charge, is necessarily omitted. 
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ters. Hope and encouragement are certainly 
very fully vouchsafed to us at the % present time. 

If this, however, be true, on the one hand, it 
is as certainly true, on the other, that unbelief, 
and that too of a kind which demands our most 
anxious attention, has been silently advancing 
and spreading throughout all classes, and espe- 
cially among the educated and cultivated. Un- 
welcome as it ever is to admit the fact, it yet 
now seems forced upon our observation. With 
the light there has also come the shadow. 
Light there is, fuller and brighter light than 
perhaps has ever before dawned upon us ; yet 
shadows there are, stealing and deepening 
shadows of sceptical and irreligious thought, 
which are now startling and disquieting all 
serious observers of the times in which we are 
living. Such shadows, however, have been fore- 
seen by many, and cannot in any sense be said 
now to have come over us unawares. The 
germs of the unbelief of the present were 
clearly enough to be seen in the free thought 
and scepticism of the past. 

It is now as much as twelve years ago (if I 
may allude for one moment to myself in this 
matter) that I ventured to point out, in this 
very place, and in the discharge of the very 
duty which I am now attempting to perform, 
b 2 
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the silent approach of that which then seemed 
far, far in the background. I said, if I re- 
member rightly, that there were, even then, 
baleful and ominous signs that the frightful 
development of Antichristian error which is 
summed up not only in the denial of the Son 
but of the Father was far more rapidly ap- 
proaching maturity than was at all commonly 
supposed. I alluded to these signs, and I 
directed attention, as far as I was able, to the 
nature of the current speculations of those 
times, as suggesting the probability of a steady 
lapse into man’s last and worst denial — the 
denial of the personality of his Maker, and of 
the adorable Fatherhood of God . 2 These warn- 
ings, I well remember, were considered as 
unreasonable and exaggerated. It was said 



2 See Primary Charge, pp. 99, 100 (Gloucester, 1864). 
At that time the personality of God was caUed into ques- 
tion, mainly on the same grounds as at present, viz., that 
the very idea of personality limits and circumscribes that 
which must be, by the very definition, illimitable (p. 100), 
— but the doubts were not then formulated with the sharp- 
ness with which now they are set forth (see, for example, 
Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 408, seq.), and had to be 
recruited by arguments from other quarters. These are 
noticed in the passage referred to, and are specified as 
** intimations of the gradual and silent approach of man’s 
last and uttermost impiety, — the denial of the personality 
of his Maker.” — Charge , p. 100. 
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at the time that this was only a passing 
phase of modern thought, and that the opinions 
and speculations to which such works as Essays 
and Reviews had given considerable force and 
currency would gradually disappear, and be 
soon succeeded by the healthier forms of thought 
which for a time, but only for a time, they 
had succeeded in displacing. Such opinions, 
it was urged, had always existed, had often 
been expressed, and yet, in the sequel, had 
fleeted away and left the substance of credenda 
the same as ever, the deposit of Faith un- 
diminished and unchanged. 

Is it so, however ? Can we now say with 
any correctness that there has been any change 
for the better, in reference to unbelief, during 
the twelve years that have passed away ? Has 
current opinion given any indications which 
might lead any of us to think that the amount 
of unbelief is diminishing, or that its direction 
is in any degree changing for the better ? Do 
we observe it less frequently in our current 
literature? Is it found less persistently as- 
sociated with the real or supposed developments 
of modern science ? Does it less transpire in 
popular historical criticism ; or is its influence, 
so far as we can judge, waning in the general 
context and tendencies of modern society ? 
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As we well know, the state of the case is 
utterly the reverse. Not only are scepticism 
and unbelief far more general and avowed, 
but their characteristics are seriously changed, 
in some aspects perhaps for the better, yet in 
their ultimate effects very distinctly for the 
worse. Unbelief is changed for the better in 
having some sort of scope and theory, and 
in being, though hopeless and despairing, yet 
not without some sort of joyless earnestness. 
Whether, however, this be for the better or no, 
it seems quite clear that the unbelief that twelve 
years ago found popular expression in our cur- 
rent literature was very different in its tone to 
that which is now silently arraying itself against 
Christianity. Its tone was then often flippant 
and repulsive; 3 its attack petulant and de- 
sultory, and its appreciation of those deeper 
and more ultimate questions, in reference to 
man’s position on the earth — his past and his 
future — which are now so eagerly discussed, 
utterly feeble and unattractive. It simply 
attempted to destroy without apparently any 

3 The language now used against Christianity by its 
opponents is, for the most part, free from the coarse 
invective that marked the attacks of an earlier date. 
There have been, however, of late, a few painful exceptions. 
An artiole last year in the Fortnightly Review, by Professor 
Clifford, reproduced language of a very repulsive character. 
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thought of ulterior reconstruction. It broke 
with the religion of the past, but never cared 
enough about religion in the abstract to con- 
template the possibility of supplying the deep 
need, which all experience tells us does exist 
in the poor human heart, with something which 
might call itself the religion of the future. 
The scepticism of the more recent past was 
essentially negative in all its aspects. It did 
not seek to solve any problems, and concerned 
itself but little with any special theories. Its 
simple object was to show that what was 
generally received was untrustworthy. It 
rested in part on a literary, and in part on a 
metaphysical, basis. It attacked on the one 
hand the documents of Christianity, and, on 
the other, the leading doctrines and teaching 
of Christianity. The former, the documents, 
it endeavoured to show, were compiled long 
posterior to the times of which they professed 
to give a record ; the latter, the general system 
of teaching, it boldly arraigned as a morally 
indefensible system, and as involving con- 
ceptions which, it alleged, were at variance 
with the higher convictions and experiences of 
the soul. The so-called “verifying faculty,” as 
many of us here may very well remember, was 
that which was continually appealed to in 
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reference to the moral trustworthiness of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and was always triumphantly 
assumed to be the sole and true arbitress in all 
biblical controversies. 

The unbelief, however, of the present time is 
of a very different kind. Estimated simply 
with reference to its general tone and ethical 
characteristics, it is, so to speak, a much better 
article; though, as I have already said, its 
effects are much more dangerous, and the 
change, as far as regards its influence against 
the popular teaching of Christianity, very 
gravely for the worse. It is impossible for us 
to deny that unbelief is now assuming a much 
more earnest tone. It professes to take into 
consideration the gravest questions, to test the 
evidence on which our belief claims to rest, to 
suggest answers to all deeper questions that 
lie within the realm of the knowable, and 
where they lie beyond it, to make it clear that, 
with our present state of knowledge, no trust- 
worthy answers can be given. And all this is, 
so to say, becoming public property. A few 
years ago the results, or supposed results, of 
modern science were not popularly known 
beyond the general circle of scientific men. 
The theory of Evolution, for example, appeared 
to be simply a scientific theory, more or less 
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probable, which professed to account for the 
aggregation or disposition of matter in the 
visible universe, but which in no way involved, 
as it is now declared to involve, the whole 
question of creation and even of a personal 
God . 4 The now celebrated law of Natural 
Selection appeared at first little more than an 
intelligent illustration of theories of develop- 
ment that had found acceptance in years gone 
by, and had perished from want of a suffi- 
ciently wide or accurate induction to keep 
them scientifically alive. Any unbelief that 
based itself upon such theories of course worked 
within a comparatively limited circle, and, if it 
found expression beyond it, won but little real 
acceptance. It claimed to rest upon what was 
then but little known, or if known, was deemed 
to be as yet only hypothetical and precarious. 

And not only has unbelief thus become more 
widely diffused, but it has also met with an 
acceptance which never was accorded to the 
form of infidelity which it has, to a very con- 
siderable extent, displaced. The infidelity of 

4 ‘‘The doctrine of Evolution,’* says one of its most 
recent and not least able supporters, “is throughout 
irreconcileably opposed to the doctrine of creation, so that 
the establishment of the former is in fact synonymous 
with the overthrow and destruction of the latter.” — Fiske, 
Cosmic Philosophy , vol. ii. p. 376, seq. 
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the earlier days of this last half-generation 
never obtained any real hold on the popular 
mind. It was welcomed and utilized by all 
minds of a sceptical bias, and it undoubtedly 
is not without some effect at the present time, 
as I shall endeavour hereafter to show ; still it 
has never exercised a very wide influence, and 
has never seemed to obtain any such hold on 
the general mass of moderately educated people 
as to cause any permanent anxiety. The 
laborious writings, for example, of Bishop 
Colenso have probably done as little real harm 
to the general belief in the truth and credibility 
of the Pentateuch as were done by any of the 
Rationalist writers of the earlier part of this 
century to the belief in the Gospel history. 
What has always neutralized the effects of such 
writers in this country is the thoroughly 
English feeling and sentiment that there is a 
great deal to be said on the other side — the 
kind of persuasion that if any able advocate 
were to state the case for the defence, fully and 
clearly, and cross-examine the charges made 
against Scripture, the opponents would pro- 
bably be found to have made out but a poor 
case against the substantial truth of the docu- 
ments they were attempting to impugn . 5 

5 There are few subjects which have been more unfortu- 
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In all merely literary scepticism there is 
never that kind of evidence which seems to 
work complete conviction. The mind may be 
interested and half-persuaded, but the soul, 
with its deeper sense of its own real difficulties 
and perplexities, never rests ultimately satisfied 
with what it instinctively recognizes as little 
more than skilful pleading and clever dialectics. 

But it is very different with the unbelief of 
our own days. Its principles have been quietly 
spreading for some time, its influence develop- 
ing, until at length the time seems now to have 
come when the whole question must be calmly 
faced, and when the prevalence and character- 
istics of our modern unbelief must be fully 
examined. In a certain sense there is nothing 
particularly new in these principles. They 
were silently working a dozen years ago, — and 
it was on the recognition of this that I ven- 
tured to speak as I then did speak, — but, as I 
have already said, their development was then 



nately neglected by theologians than the general principles 
of the rules of evidence as applied to alleged facts and 
matters of detail. An excellent pamphlet on this subject 
may be here specified, viz., Forsyth, On the Rules of 
Evidence as applicable to the Credibility of History (Hard- 
wicke, Lond. 1874) j see also a sensible sermon by Dr. 
Reichel, The necessary Limits of Christian Evidences (Bel- 
fast, 1874). 
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slow, and the circle to which they were confined 
limited and scientific. Now they have un- 
folded ; agreeable and versatile authors have 
presented them in attractive forms ; the popular 
occupants of chairs of science have given them 
currency ; writers in our periodicals are re- 
producing them in easy and readable articles ; 
and the so-called educated public is reading 
them, and beginning to believe them, or, at 
any rate, lapsing into the persuasion that they 
have some claims on our attention. This sort of 
indolent lapse of opinion into what is really 
fundamentally opposed to all revealed religion 
is one of the serious signs of the last ten or 
twelve years. But matters do not end here. 
There is not only a latent freedom of thought, 
but a very unrestrained avowal of it. Scep- 
ticism is no longer confined to the closet and 
the study. Society no longer frowns upon and 
discourages it ; nay, it does something more 
than merely give it a hearing. 0 Strange things 

6 Society certainly tolerates a looseness in regard of 
external religious observances, which seems year by year 
increasing. Our secular papers notice this, and sometimes 
bring it before us with a detail which we must fear is 
very often verified. It is only a few weeks since that 
there was an article in the World on the “Religion of 
Young Men/’ which no one of common observation could 
deny to be otherwise than telling and true. One of the 
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are now freely spoken ; opinions that, a few 
years ago, would have produced a startle in 
cultivated society, are now ventilated without 
censure or protest, and are becoming tolerated, 
if even not approved and fostered. 

I do not wish to be, in any form, a mere 
alarmist. I do not desire to specify these things 
merely to contribute to the already existing 
anxiety on the subject of modern thought. 
Nay, I am quite willing to admit that a great 
deal is said, and has been said, for which there 
is no sufficient evidence. Much has been said 
that cannot possibly be substantiated. Our Uni- 
versities, for example, have been denounced as 
scarcely any longer places of really Christian edu- 
cation , 7 our younger public teachers have been 



causes assigned by the writers is — The consciousness of 
unbelief. 

7 This charge which, it will be remembered, was publicly 
made two or three years ago, and excited at the time con- 
siderable attention, has not been, we may be thankful to 
feel, by any means fully substantiated. A very important 
witness on the other side (Rev. W. Ince, of Exeter College) 
demonstrated, in a clear and convincing paper, read 
before the Church Congress of last year, that the religious, 
or rather, irreligious state of Oxford w r as by no means what 
it had been described to be. All my resident friends at 
Cambridge on whose judgment I can rely give even a still 
more cheering account of the state of religious opinion in 
that University. 
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charged with an indifference to Christianity, if 
no worse ; even our leading public schools have 
not escaped the suspicions which, at an anxious 
time like our own, are suggested by well- 
meaning but not very accurately-informed criti- 
cism. With these outbursts of alarm I have 
no sympathy whatever ; they are founded on 
an imperfect appreciation of the real state of 
the case, and on a very inadequate knowledge 
of the present position of the great controversy. 
What I do fed, however, very distinctly is this ; 
that there is evidence, and evidence that cannot 
be set aside ; — First, that infidelity of a very 
serious kind — infidelity that claims to rest, not 
merely on metaphysical speculation or historical 
criticism, but on facts, and on science — is be- 
coming popularly known, and even popularly 
accepted. Secondly, that all the evil results 
which attend on this sort of playing with fire 
are gradually disclosing themselves among the 
young and inexperienced. There is now a sort 
of dim feeling in many a young heart that old 
opinions are untenable, or, if to any extent 
tenable, that they will have to be totally recon- 
structed, — that the attack is overwhelmingly 
strong, and the defence very orthodox, but 
very weak, — and that it is quite an excusable, 
if not a commendable attitude to rely upon 
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what seems — yet only seems — to be sure and 
agreed upon, to cast out the four anchors of the 
soul— its hope, its faith, its reverence, and its 
love — on the old sand-bank of simple morality, 
and so to wait for or wish for the day. 

If this be so, if there is everywhere increas- 
ing this sort of suspended belief, if principles 
which are really destructive of all heart-faith 
are slowly finding their way into our popular 
literature, if the tendency towards that worst of 
all states, believing nothing , 8 not even unbelief 
itself, is certainly increasing, — then it does 
seem our duty, my dear friends and brethren, 
to give our thoughts seriously to these things, 
to review carefully our position, to estimate 
fairly and calmly the nature and direction of 
the attack, and then in conclusion to turn our 
best attention to the exact state of the defence, 
and, where necessary, to supplement and 
strengthen it. Such an attempt may not un- 

8 This believing nothing is now elevated to the dignity 
of what we might have called, had it not been a mis- 
nomer, a definite creed. A clear and ably-written, thongh 
very painful defence of this system will be found in the 
Fortnightly Review for June of the present year. The tone 
of the whole article is sad, and, at times, bitter. The 
writer ought to have had sufficient regard for the feelings 
of others to have prevented him using many of the expres- 
sions which we find in the article. The consolations of 
Christianity are not the bitterest of mockeries (p. 841). 
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suitably form the subject of a Charge at the 
present time. There is a sort of lull in the 
miserable and pitiful controversies that have so 
long been forced upon us by restlessness and 
innovation. There is the homely English feel- 
ing showing itself everywhere that the law 
must be made quite clear, and when quite clear 
as clearly obeyed; — and there is the equally 
English willingness to remain quiet and patient 
till the highest Courts of our land tell us the 
true meaning of our formularies, and define for 
us the amount of liberty and ritual which is 
compatible with the rules and definitions of our 
Mother Church. 

At such a time, then, it may not be unseason- 
able for us to avail ourselves of this interspace ; 
to leave awhile the wearisome and unprofitable 
questions which have so long detained us, and 
to turn to that which is really serious and 
menacing, — the gradual and silent lapse, on 
the part of many who still loosely bear the 
name of Christians, into opinions which are 
simply incompatible with a true belief in the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, and 
are scarcely consistent with a belief in the 
blessed personality of God. 

These opinions have been long masking 
themselves in various disguises, and asso- 
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ciating themselves with many popular forms 
of contemporary thought. Sometimes they 
have shown themselves in alliance with 
attacks upon the credibility of the early 
history of our race as set forth in the Old 
Testament. Sometimes they have become 
mixed up with the real or supposed difficulties 
of reconciling recent historical research with 
the generally accepted date of man’s first 
appearance on the earth. Sometimes they have 
become associated with the now not uncommon 
protests against the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment, and against the so-called Judaism of 
modern Christianity. Sometimes quite an- 
other ground is taken, and an appeal is made 
to recent discoveries of science, which disclose 
wholly different views on the laws and order of 
nature to those which are alleged to be the 
assumptions of theology. Scientific research, 
it is asserted, is tending more and more to 
obliterate the supernatural ; the idea of Creation 
has, it is urged, now to prepare to give way to 
evolution, and Providence to self-adjustment 
and development. Last of all, to close, though 
not to exhaust, a wearisome list, sometimes the 
opinions to which I have been alluding claim 
to occupy an utterly independent attitude, to 
swing free of all creeds, to accept evidence when 

c 
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fairly verifiable, and then to stand at gaze, to 
allow a few watery hopes just to float across 
the dreary expanse, but really to believe nothing 
and to profess really to know nothing which 
cannot be tested and proved by direct investiga- 
tion, or, at the very least, by the results of 
universal experience. Of this composite and 
mixed nature is much of that unbelief that is 
really doing most harm at the present time, 
and is most successfully predisposing our 
younger people at last to hold everything as 
opinionable, and ultimately to believe' nothing. 
It may be ingenious and interesting to trace 
out the phases and causes of religious thought, 
and to specify the distinctive features of the 
various systems that are now emerging from the 
ferment of modem unbelief, — it may be inge- 
nious, but it is totally profitless . 9 The worst 
forms of unbelief are those that have gathered 
their doubts from many systems, and rest upon 

9 A paper on this subject, entitled “ The Courses of Re- 
ligious Thought,” will be found in the Contemporary Review 
for August of the present year. Like everything written 
by the accomplished author of the paper, it is clever and 
interesting j but it is deficient in a true grasp of the prin- 
ciples of several of the systems alluded to, and it places in 
the same list phases and forms of religious thought which, 
metaphysically considered, have scarcely the slightest con- 
nexion with each other. Great exactness of thought is 
required in the analysis of these protean systems. 
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the supposed cumulative evidence that Chris- 
tianity cannot possibly be maintained in the 
face of existing difficulties. 

To cut our way through such a jungle of 
tangled thoughts may be very difficult. Still, 
with a little patience, some high ground may, 
from time to time, be reached, from which a fair 
survey may be obtained of modern difficulties 
in reference to Revealed Religion, and a just 
estimate formed of their real validity. At any 
rate, if we can do nothing else, we shall, I 
trust, be enabled fairly to show the danger, as 
well as the unreasonableness, of maintaining 
that attitude of suspense which is now regarded 
as characteristic of all higher philosophic 
thought ; and further, we shall, I hope, also be 
enabled to make it clear that there are broad 
considerations, both on the positive as well as 
on the negative side, which must cause every 
sober-minded thinker to pause seriously and 
anxiously before he merges his lingering hopes 
of the truth of Christianity in a barren and 
creedless Nescience. 

Thus far, my dear friends, I have only 
generally broken ground in the subject now 
lying before us. The development and ex- 
pansion of these thoughts must be reserved 
for the Addresses that will follow. What 
c 2 
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I have now said has only been general and 
introductory. Its design, however, has been 
to bring home to you, without any exaggera- 
tion, and without any expressions of unreason- 
able alarm, the simple fact, that the words 
which form the title of this present Address, 
"The Prevalence of Unbelief,” are not idly 
used, but do state that which a single glance 
into the popular literature of the day will 
abundantly verify. It may be easy enough 
to say, as is often said, that there are really 
no grounds for supposing that matters are now 
worse than they have ever been before ; that 
there was quite as much infidelity in the days of 
Bishop Butler as there is now ; that the present 
movement of modern thought is transitory, and 
is only prelusive to a reactionary return to the 
old and true principles of the Catholic faith. 
It is easy to say these things, but it is by no 
means easy to support them by satisfactory 
proofs. Infidelity, we well know, there has 
ever been, but it certainly has not been the 
form, or rather forms, of infidelity which are 
now confronting us. There may be now no 
greater amount of disbelief in revealed religion 
than there was in the days of Bishop Butler, 
but it is certainly a disbelief of a very different 
kind ; for it begins with denying, on presumed 
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scientific evidence, that very truth which 
Butler and his opponents alike regarded as 
sufficiently established , 1 the existence of an 
intelligent Author of Nature, and of a moral 
Governor of the World. 

I return then to my position — that there 
certainly do appear to be some grounds for 
fearing that unbelief, in a form very likely to 
do great mischief, especially to the young, is 
distinctly prevalent among us, and to an 
extent and degree that a few years ago could 
hardly have been anticipated. In the next 
Address I purpose, with God’s help, to notice 
the causes that have led to this prevalence. 



1 The words of Bishop Butler on this subject are as 
follows : — After stating that he takes it for proved that 
there is an “intelligent Author of nature, and natural 
Governor of the world,” he adds, “ For as there is no pre- 
sumption against this prior to the proof of it ; so it has been 
often proved with accumulated evidence from the argument 
of analogy and final causes, from abstract reasoning, from 
the most ancient tradition and testimony, and from the 
general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, so far as 
I can find, to be denied by the generality of those who pro- 
fess themselves to be dissatisfied with the evidence of 
religion .” — Analogy of Religion , Introduction, p. 6 (Oxford, 
1864). It would be urged now that there is strong pre- 
sumption prior to the proof ; and writers like Hartmann 
would press that if in any degree Intelligence is to be 
traced in the structure of things around us, it is utterly 
unconscious of its own existence. 
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In the Addresses that follow I hope to notice 
successively, those characteristics of unbelief 
which have been only touched upon to-day; 
then further, some of the leading arguments, 
both against Unbelief, and for Christianity, and, 
lastly, the best practical methods of dealing 
with unbelief which it may seem desirable to 
adopt at the present time. 

Much more might now be added, but I pray 
God that, at any rate, enough may have been 
said generally to quicken our thoughts, and 
to call forth our prayers that the Holy Spirit 
of power, and light, and love, may now be 
vouchsafed in fuller measure to the Militant 
Church, and that He may more and more 
stablish, strengthen, and settle all shaken and 
wavering Christian hearts. 

Oh may that blessed Spirit be with us all ! 
The days in which we live are dark and 
anxious. Deeper learning is, I fear, declining ; 
patient criticism is rare ; merely emotional 
belief is not uncommon; but real and instructed 
belief, that belief that can give the reason for 
the hope that is in it, and can exhibit clearly 
the basis of its own convictions, is less and less 
showing itself among generally professing 
Christians. Even we the clergy, we whose 
duty is to guide and direct others amid the 
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mazes of modern speculation, we, I fear, are 
often found unequal to the duty that is now 
forced upon us. Everything now seems to be 
pressed into the service of external work. We 
may thank God that there is this amount of 
work, but work is superseding thought ; a rest- 
less activity is now taking the place of much 
of that calm and sequestered study that once 
so honourably marked the order to which we 
belong. Much is there that is at present dis- 
quieting. Yet we know in whom we have 
trusted. We know that with His love in our 
hearts the lips will speak, and if they speak 
because His love prompts the words, let us be 
of good cheer, for such words will never be 
spoken in vain. 
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[Delivered at Cheltenham, October 25th, 1876 ] 



In my Address of yesterday I stated generally 
the subject on which I felt it my especial duty 
to speak at the present time, — existing un- 
belief, its nature and prevalence, and the best 
means of counteracting it. Without recapitu- 
lating what I then said, I may briefly notice 
that it was my object in that Address to place 
the subject generally before my hearers, and, 
more especially, to call attention to the distinct 
prevalence of that unbelief, or — to use the 
most guarded form of expression— of that 
non-belief, of which we have now so much 
melancholy evidence. 

If I may now assume that the subject does 
demand our attention, and that even the most 
hopeful can hardly deny that an unbelief of 
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the most grave and menacing character is now 
stealing into the hearts of the young and 
speculative — if I may assume this as generally 
substantiated yesterday, I may to-day not im- 
properly invite your thoughts to the question 
that at once presents itself, and seems to stand 
next in the orderly development of our subject, 
“ If this be so, why is it so ?” To what causes 
or influences can we probably ascribe the appa- 
rent prevalence of suspended belief, and the 
increase of the difficulties in heartily accepting 
the facts and teaching of Christianity ? It is 
obviously of vital importance to attempt to find 
some answer to this question. If the causes 
are only such as have always existed, the diffi- 
culties only the old difficulties, the arguments 
only those which have been successfully dealt 
with from the very first, — if this be so, our 
anxiety may be much modified. But if, on 
the other hand, the difficulties are substantially 
new, or, if old, so recruited by fresh arguments 
as to assume a form of novel cogency, then it 
becomes our duty to discuss the question anew, 
to endeavour to ascertain the causes which 
have contributed to the new developments, and 
then to proceed onward to notice the more 
distinctive characteristics of modern unbelief, 
and to investigate the general tenor of the 
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arguments on which it now claims principally 
to rest. 

We may therefore properly devote the pre- 
sent Address to a brief investigation of the 
causes which have principally tended to the 
prevalence of existing unbelief . 1 

Of the many causes which may be assigned, 
there are three which seem to claim our more 
especial consideration, — the tone and direction 
of recent historical criticism, the deductions 
that have been drawn from the real or alleged 
discoveries of modern science, and the moral 
and metaphysical difficulties which have been 

1 The nature of the causes of unbelief was discussed at 
the recent Church Congress at Plymouth, but scarcely in a 
manner commensurate with the importance of the subject. 
The most noticeable feature of the discussion was the ad- 
mission by some of the speakers that misinterpretation of 
the Bible, on the part of believers, was one of the causes. 
The tendency, since the Reformation, of the popular religious 
mind “ to confound inspiration on certain subjects, such as 
those mentioned by St. Paul, with infallibility on all sub- 
jects, such as Scripture nowhere claims,” was noted by one 
of the speakers as having produced very injurious effects. 
Still more striking was the statement made, by the same 
speaker, that the “ Augustinian theosophy,” or, in other 
words, the view taken by Augustine of the permanence of 
an eternal, though impotent malevolence, has not only 
exerted an enormous influence against religion, but is the 
only cause which will probably be permanent. The state- 
ment, to a certain extent, is undoubtedly true, though 
clearly somewhat exaggerated. 
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supposed to be involved in or connected with 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

Let us speak first of recent historical criti- 
cism, and the injurious influence it has certainly 
exercised in reference to Revealed Religion. 
Its leading position has always been the same 
— that any narration of facts which involves 
the miraculous element in it must, for this very 
reason, be regarded with the gravest suspicion. 
“ It is,” says Mr. Mill, “ a noticeable and a very 
important consideration, that stories of miracles 
only grow up among the ignorant, and are 
adopted, if ever, by the educated when they 
have become the belief of multitudes .” 2 It is 
urged that early history in its earliest forms 
is found nearly always to involve the mira- 
culous, but that investigation and close exa- 
mination have never failed to show that the 
evidence on which the alleged miracles rest is 
totally untrustworthy. If this be so with all 
ancient history, why, it is said, is the ancient 



2 Mill, Three Essays on Religion , p. 238. It certainly 
seems reasonable to call in question the latter part of this 
statement. Surely history and psychology alike concur 
in substantiating the converse position, viz., that the 
educated commonly do not adopt the belief of the multi- 
tudes ; but, unless they are drawn aside by self-interest, 
are either silent with regard to them, or tend to explain 
them away. 
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history of the Jewish people to be supposed to 
form any exception to the general principle ? 
Why, too, it is added, is the same miraculous 
element in the history of the New Testament 
to be regarded otherwise than as involving a 
prima facie reason why the narrative should not 
be accepted as historically credible ? And this 
presumption, be it observed, is independent, to 
a considerable extent, of the scientific aspect of 
the question whether miracles are or are not to 
be considered as a priori impossible. The case 
stands thus. A certain element is found in 
these narratives which, when found elsewhere, 
in early history, is invariably associated with 
what critical investigation shows to be mythical 
and legendary. The simple presence, then, of 
this element, it is urged, is in itself enough to 
raise a reasonable presumption against the true 
historic character of the narrative in which it 
finds a place.’ 

The answer to these objections is, happily, 
fair and reasonable, and has of late been set 
forth with considerable force and cogency. As 

* The general question will be found popularly but fairly 
discussed, in a work which will certainly be of use to the 
general reader, viz., Barnes, Evident of Christianity in 
the Nineteenth Century , Lect. ii. p. 35, seq. (London, 1871). 
The Lecture is entitled, “ Historical Evidence as affected 
by Time.” 
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it never seems desirable to state objections 
without also stating what may be fairly urged 
on the other side, I will venture to pause, 
for a minute or two, briefly to specify an 
answer, that, estimated fairly, does seem to meet 
practically the a priori objection which has just 
been specified. The answer, roughly stated, 
is this. The narrative of the Old Testament, 
and still more so that of the New Testament, 
is so essentially different in nature and cha- 
racter from that of the early and legendary 
narratives with which they have been compared, 
that the presence of the miraculous element 
in the one suggests no just ground for con- 
cluding, merely because that element is present 
in the other, that the associated narrative is 
consequently mythical and untrustworthy . 4 If 

4 It has been urged by a caodid and competent critic in 
the Spectator, of October 28, that the objection is not 
accurately stated, and that the answer would not be con- 
sidered by those who have studied the methods of historical 
criticism, and are conscious of feeling difficulties in refer- 
ence to Scripture, as adequate, however true it may be in 
fact. It may be conceded that the critic states the objec- 
tion with greater precision; but the upshot seems the 
same, that the difficulty is not practically felt to be great 
until the miraculous or the marvellous emerges and claims 
our belief. It may be quite true that the evidence might 
not, accurately considered, be deemed enough to warrant 
complete belief in any but the most broad and popular 
aspects of ordinary events, still it is the miracle that 
awakens the slumbering evidential sensibility, and so the 
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the narratives are essentially different in cha- 
racter, then the very utmost that can be said 
is this, — that the presence of the miraculous 
may raise a presumption against the credibility 
of the narrative, antecedent to any investiga- 
tion of the nature of the narrative, but that it 
is on the results of a fair investigation of the 
document itself that the decision must ulti- 
mately be formed. Now without entering 
further into the nature of the Holy Scriptures 
as contrasted with other narratives in which 
the miraculous holds a place, this at least may 
be said, that in the Old Testament we have 
these unique characteristics, — first, a demon- 
strable continuity in the component portions, 
though these portions are numerous, diversified 
in character, and range over a period of a 
thousand years ; 5 secondly, — not only the pre- 

miracle that, in a general way, may be considered the real 
stone of stumbling. In reference to the answer it may be 
also admitted that.it perhaps cannot be claimed as con- 
clusive ; but the presence of the phenomena in the docu- 
ments alluded to in the text is certainly so remarkable, as 
to lead to the presumption that some agencies were con- 
nected with them qualitatively different to the ordinary 
agencies at work in the compilation of history. This pre- 
sumption would, in the case of most minds, more or less 
predispose towards accepting as true what would have 
been otherwise instinctively set aside as untrustworthy or 
false. 

8 See a popular but effective statement of this continuity 
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sence of prophecies which can be shown to 
have been prior to the events to which they 
refer, and to have been verified in detail by 
those events, but a distinct continuity in the 
method of these prophetic utterances as well as 
a convergence in their scope. As it has been 
well said, “no amount of natural genius, no 
amount of the quickening of intellectual or 
emotional endowments can account for a long 
series of utterances by men of different habits, 
in different ages, and different grades of society, 
such that while they adequately embrace and 
express the junctures and troubles of their own 
day converge onwards to one single, distant 
event in the world's history, of which the world’s 
history hitherto had afforded neither presenti- 
ment nor parallel.” 6 

In the third place, still sharper is the con- 
trast between the New Testament and any 
other documents or narratives with which, as 
similarly involving the miraculous element, it 
can possibly be compared. The narrative of 
the New Testament does not refer to, or include, 
a remote past, but relates events which, it is 

in Credentials of Christianity, p. 17, seq. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, Lond. 1876). 

6 Pritchard, Sermon preached before the British Associa- 
tion at Exeter, p. 22 (Lond. 1869). 
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alleged, took place at a definite time in the 
world's history, when the principles of history 
were generally known and recognized. Unless, 
therefore, it can be shown that the narrative 
was composed so long after the events that 
mythical additions would have had time to 
grow up around them, no just argument, on 
historical considerations (I am not now alluding 
to the scientific argument), can be used against 
the credibility of the narrative on the ground 
of the presence of the miraculous. The attempt 
to prove that the Gospels were drawn up as 
much posterior to the events as the mythical 
hypothesis requires may now be asserted, with 
perfect fairness, to have finally broken down. 
But this portion of our subject we do not at 
present pursue further. All that we now 
assert is — that the popular arguments derived 
from historical criticism will not be found to be 
of any real force or validity, when closely 
examined. But unfortunately the arguments 
are not closely examined. The assertions of 
opponents are tacitly credited with a far 
greater authority than they have any real 
claim to. Popular criticism, even in respect- 
able Church papers, often uses a language that 
is seriously calculated to mislead, by the studious 
respect with which it speaks of publications that 
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fairly do not deserve it . 7 A vague impression 
is left on the mind of the reader that some- 
thing, if not unanswerable, yet to which a 
direct answer has not as yet been found, has at 
length been brought forward. The vague, float- 
ing doubts within gain strength and coherence ; 
and the result frequently is a state of anxiety 
and suspended belief, as to many details, which 
never fails to exercise a very harmful and de- 
teriorating influence, especially in the case of 
those who have to teach and to guide others. 

I do not wish in any way to represent the 
case worse than it is, — but I certainly fear that 
even among sober and religious persons the 
number of those who feel real difficulties in 

7 I may specify, by way of example, the reception 
that was given to the work entitled, Supernatural Reli- 
gion, two or three years ago. It was spoken of, by more 
than one religious periodical, in terms of studious respect, 
which now, after the searching criticisms of Dr. Lightfoot 
in the Contemporary Review , and the extremely able answer 
of Mr. Sanday, we may certainly complain of as misplaced. 
Our opponents ought always to receive at our hands fair- 
ness and courtesy j but it becomes positively mischievous, 
especially at a time like the present, when there is such a 
distinct tendency to consider everyt hin g as opinionable, to 
make complimentary and concessive statements as to the 
general tenor of sceptical arguments, until a close investi- 
gation shall have proved, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
it is right and equitable to make them. The harm done by 
these reviews is excessive. 

D 
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reference to many things in the Old Testament 
is distinctly increasing . 8 And this increase is 
in a great measure due to the evil effects pro- 
duced by the historical criticism to which I am 
now alluding, left unchallenged and unexa- 
mined as that criticism too often is by the 

8 The difficulties connected with the Old Testament are 
set forth briefly, but forcibly, in the article in the Spectator 
referred to above (p. 29, note). The greatest difficulty, 
however, is not distinctly specified. It is not wholly the 
case that “in proportion as the Old Testament history 
approaches times in which it relies on contemporary records, 
the number of the marvels dwindles,* * but in one set of 
instances, even the converse, — viz., the miracles recorded 
in the histories of Elijah and Elisha. It is this presence of 
the miraculous in what would seem to be the ordinary and 
current history of a nation that does appear to create real 
difficulty. In the early history and development of the 
world we seem prepared, by the necessarily exceptional 
circumstances of the case, almost to expect the inter- 
positions which we find recorded ; in later history the case 
is different. I cannot refer the reader to any really full 
and dear discussion of this subject, but must content my- 
self by pointing out that the more we become convinced 
that the history of the Old Testament is a true and provi- 
dential history of God’s dealings with the one race in the 
old world that were the depositaries of the true belief in the 
one and only God (and the plain facts that bring this home 
to us are numerous, convincing, and yearly multiplying), 
the more we shall find ourselves, reverently and persuadedly, 
giving our heart-belief to the inspired narrative, even in 
those portions which, at first sight, might seem to be excep- 
tional and difficult. God’s ways are not as ourways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts. 
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otiose if not receptive reader. Say what we 
will, there is always in the background of the 
poor human heart a proneness to give heed to 
the attack, and a disinclination seriously and 
conscientiously to follow out the true lines of 
the defence. Every fairly educated person 
thinks that he will be quite able to find his own 
answer ; — but when the hour of real soul-trial 
comes, and the aye or no in vital questions is at 
last brought home to the heart, too often alas ! 
it is found that doubt has silently sapped all 
the more stable foundations of belief, and that 
all within is uncertainty and confusion. 

And if this, only too often, be the effect of 
current historical criticism, when applied to the 
Holy Scriptures, still more serious, as I implied 
in my first Address, is the effect produced by 
the speculative deductions that have been made 
from the real or alleged discoveries of modem 
science. I advisedly say real or alleged, — for 
I am persuaded that many scientific theories 
of the present day which are now current 
and popular, will in the sequel have to he 
seriously reconsidered and modified. Who, for 
example, can really believe that there is such a 
thing as a " waste-heap 99 in the universe, and 
yet we are told by men who deservedly occupy a 
high place in the ranks of science, that there is 
d 2 
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such a thing, and that it is made up of diffused 
heat, and is growing larger and larger as time 
goes onward . 9 Who again, if heat really be 
atomic motion, can very readily be led to con- 
ceive, with Professor Hackel and others, an abo- 
riginal universe of highly heated cosmic vapour 
while the question yet remains to be answered 
where.did the heat originally come from ? Or 
yet again, in reference to the most popular 
subject of all, evolution, — how is it able to 
account for that similarity of the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter which may now be said to have 
been almost demonstrated ? If the molecule 
is “ incapable of growth or decay, of generation 
or destruction ,” 1 how can we reconcile such 
characteristics with the operation of those purely 
natural causes which are now so persistently 
claimed to be the constructive principles of the 
universe ? Such questions, neither captious nor 
unreasonable, could be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely, in reference to several alleged dis- 



9 This opinion, or rather the expression alluded to, has 
•been criticized by Professor Birks, in his valuable tract 
entitled the Uncertainties of Modem Physical Science, p. 
22, seq. (Hardwicke, Lond. 1876). This is one of the many 
oiseful tracts published by the Victoria Institute, and 
formed the annual Address to the Society for the present 
year. 

1 Clerk Maxwell, Lecture delivered at Bradford in 1873. 
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coveries which are causing considerable anxiety 
to many religious minds at the present time. 
The questions, however, are overlooked ; the 
reasonable doubts as to the eventual truth of 
the assertions entirely passed over ; the scien- 
tific results are accepted as final ; the deduc- 
tions from them that may be attractively set 
forth in some brilliant and popular address are 
considered to be valid ; old opinions and beliefs, 
it is thought, must be abandoned ; serious dis- 
quietude is very widely felt ; latent doubts are 
permitted to gain accumulated strength ; — and 
all this time it is positively questionable whether 
the theories, on which the whole superstructure 
of doubts and difficulties connectedly rests, can 
properly be considered to be substantiated. 
The uncertainties of modern physical science 
are by no means to be regarded as existing 
only in the minds of prejudiced theologians. 

It may be admitted, however, that though 
most of the more startling popular theories are 
either still utterly uncertain, or, like the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection, are found to require 
very serious rehabilitation, there remain some 
at least that seem to militate with received 
opinions, and are consequently causing to many 
minds very great disquietude. It may be 
admitted, for example, that, in a certain sense, 
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the principle of evolution is apparently sup- 
ported by trustworthy evidence . 3 It seems also 
probable that the existence of man upon the 
earth is to be referred to a period slightly more 
distant than that which has commonly been 
assigned * — and it perhaps may be conceded 

2 The theory of evolution is still very far from being 
scientifically established j and also, if true, very far from 
standing in any antithesis whatever to creation. It has 
been justly observed by Mr. Row that there are undoubt- 
edly “ indications that iA the formation of the universe the 
Creator has acted through the agency of means, and not 
by direct action.” He adds, however, very properly, that 
it is quite another question whether this be an entire ac- 
count of the matter. See Row, Principles of Modern Pan- 
theistic and Atheistic Philosophy , p. 27 (Hardwicke, Lond. 
1874) ,• compare also the special work of St. Clair, Creation 
by Evolution (Hodder and Stoughton, Lond. 1873). It 
need scarcely be added that the evolution here referred to 
does not, by any means, involve or imply the truth of the 
particular theory known by the name of Natural Selection. 
The one is a broad principle for which there certainly seems 
some evidence ; the other is a special exemplification of it, 
against which, as originally defined, there lie apparently 
insuperable objections. 

3 Much needless disquietude has been caused to many 
religious minds, by the unconscious assumption that the 
chronology of Abp. Usher is as inspired as the document on 
which its results are placed. It is now well known that if 
we take our computation from the Septuagint, we lengthen 
the duration of man’s existence some 1000 years. Whether 
this extension is sufficient to account for the developments 
in civilization which history discloses cannot perhaps, at 
present, be dogmatically asserted. This, however, seems 
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that, in the origination of species, laws hitherto 
not recognized may be considered now to rest 
on sufficient induction. This, apparently — I 
desire to emphasize this word — may now be 
admitted by cool and reasonable thinkers. 
What, however, does it amount to beyond 
this — that our adorable Creator has permitted 
the creatures of His hand to catch clearer 
glimpses, as the ages roll onward, of the 
blessed mysteries of His providential wisdom 
and power. And this which ought really to 
dispose our hearts to deeper reverence and more 
adoring love, has been made to become to us a 
source of hindrances and temptations. These 
silently disclosed mysteries which ought to 
awaken in each true and loving soul a more 
lively apprehension of the mercy and majesty 
of the Creator, have been perverted by the cold 
heart of unbelief or the vanity of a spurious 
science into arguments against the truth of 



certain, that modem historical criticism has reduced the 
vast demands of time, once supposed to be made by early 
Egyptian history, to very manageable dimensions. The 
era of Menes is now placed by Lepsius as less than 4000 
years before Christ j and this, very probably, is 800 years 
too early. See a paper entitled, Egypt and the Bible (p. 
18), read by J. E. Howard, F.E.S., before the Victoria Insti- 
tute in April, 1876 j and compare Clarke, Ten Ancient Reli- 
gions of the World , p. 231, seq. (Boston, 1871.) 
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revealed religion, and have been made to minis- 
ter to distrust in the holy reality of the father- 
hood of God. 

Our very blessings have thus been made banes 
to us. Those very discoveries which ought 
still more clearly to reveal our Creator to us as 
everywhere present in the realms of that 
nature which is the work of His hands, are 
now being largely misused by the powers of 
evil, working it may be in these days of in- 
creased knowledge more energetically than 
ever, and are turned against the very truths, 
viz. : — the existence and personality of God, 
which (it would seem) they were mysteriously 
designed to support and substantiate. During 
the past hundred years, and especially during 
the last portion of that time, the All-Good, the 
All-wise, and the All-Merciful has permitted 
the creatures of His hand to see far, far, more 
clearly than in any centuries of the past, the 
glory and the majesty of His works, — and yet 
it is impossible to deny that during that time, 
and especially recently, the light that ought to 
have been welcomed almost as a new revelation * 
of the wisdom and omnipotence of God, has, in 
many and many a soul, become a cheerless and 
deepening darkness. “If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” 
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I feel, therefore, that it may be truly said, 
that though it does seem certain that the 
alleged discoveries of recent science, and, still 
more, the rash and unlicensed deductions that 
have been made from them, have caused the 
greatest possible amount of doubt and disquie- 
tude in thousands of hearts, — yet that these 
two things also are certain. First, that of these 
alleged discoveries some are, in a very high 
degree, scientifically doubtful. Secondly, that 
of these same discoveries, those which apparently 
seem to be trustworthy are distinctly evidences, 
not, as it is alleged, against, but for the blessed 
truth of the existence and personality of God, 
and that, too, in a very marked and even pro- 
vidential manner. 

But, in the third place, if much of the un- 
belief of our own times is to be referred to this 
misuse of the blessings of which true science is 
designed to be the minister, — if many of our 
modem religious difficulties may be traced to 
scientific generalizations, or, as it might more 
truly be said, to scientific speculations, which 
all real science is tending, more and more, to 
disown and repudiate, still more distinctly 
may we trace the prevalence of unbelief to 
the moral and metaphysical difficulties which 
have been supposed to be involved in the 
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fundamental truths of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. 

The problem of the existence of evil, espe- 
cially the traces of the misery and suffering of 
living creatures, ages before man's sin cast its 
sad shadow on the creation around, — the still 
deeper problems connected with the holy mys- 
tery of sin's atonemenf;, and the dark and terri- 
ble questions that are connected with the doom 
of the impenitent — these three aspects of phy- 
sical and moral evil do, beyond all doubt, fear- 
fully try the faith of thousands at the present 
time. They subtily appeal to the poor doubt- 
ing heart, and at once ally themselves with the 
difficulties which may have already been sug- 
gested by historical criticism, or scientific specu- 
lation. Our very increased knowledge becomes a 
snare to us. The more science displays to us the 
wonders of the realms of nature around us, the 
further we see into the beauty and the glory of 
the marvellous works of God, — the more ter- 
rible seems the difficulty connected with the 
power and presence of evil . 4 Whence comes 

4 The difficulties connected with this subject are ex- 
tremely great. Some considerations which appear to 
lessen them will be found in the essay on “ The Adequacy 
of the Christian Answer to all deeper questions,” in Cre- 
dentials of Christianity f p. 255 (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Lond. 1876). See also the striking sermon of Mr. Jayne, 
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the frightful shadow in a world where it would 
seem everything was designed to be brightness 
and light P Why is its power often so palpa- 
bly displayed where it would seem to have the 
least reason of being expected, — and -where its 
effects seem to be as undeserved as they are 
malefic. Will it endure for ever P Will this 
world, — thie-age as Scripture calls it, — end* in 
an unsolved dualism, and if so, will all the ages 
which follow it ? Will the real or apparent 
antinomy ever be adjusted ? 5 or will the seons 
of the future still be witnesses of evil, sub- 
jugated it may be, yet existing and defiant in 
its very subjugation ? And if so, how and in 
what sense are we to understand that which 
not only Scripture but the inner voice of our 
innermost being tells us must be eternally true, 
— even that God will become all in all P What 
sign, what token is there, either in the moral 
world or in those wide realms of the material 
world which science is now so mysteriously 
revealing to us, that verily there will be a new 
heaven and a new earth, where there will be 

on “ The Difficulties arising from the Existence of Physical 
and Moral Evil,” in Modem Religious Difficulties , p. 25, sq. 
(Chr. Knowl. Society, Lond. 1876). 

* See Martensen, Christian Dogmatics , § 286, p. 478 
(Transl.); Credentials of Christianity , p. 275, seq.; Primary 
Charge , p. 109, seq. (Gloucester, 1864.) 
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no more suffering, no more trial, and from 
which every trace of moral and physical evil 
will have passed utterly away ? — These ques- 
tions, which we well know, can never be 
answered while we yet only know in part and 
prophesy in part, — these questions which 
really can only properly be met by a faith 
that finds it easier to believe impossibilities 
than to doubt for one instant in the mercy and 
the love of God — these questions, these enigmas 
of life as they are called, are now pressed 
home on us in a manner and with a frequency 
which I fear is telling seriously upon the 
shallow, the careless, the worldly, the cold- 
hearted, and the doubting. They readily com- 
bine, as I have already said, with the difficulties 
arising from other considerations. Each class 
of difficulties helps to augment the force of the 
others, — and the result is that tendency to doubt 
everything, and to consider everything opinion- 
able which I specified yesterday, and which I 
cannot but regard as the very worst and most 
menacing sign of our times. 

On this I shall hope to speak in a succeeding 
Address. 

Meanwhile let me now conclude with a very 
few words of earnest and brotherly counsel. 
Dear friends, this is a time for us all to pray 
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not only for truer faith in our own hearts, but 
for the power to bring home that faith tenderly, 
persuasively, and cogently, to the hearts of 
those to whom we are appointed to minister. 
If the three causes to which I have alluded are 
now potently at work, — surely now is the time 
for us to do our best to counteract them among 
those that may be committed to our charge, 
and this, by the blessing of God, can only be 
done one way, — not by arguments which the 
doubting heart will always think it can answer, 
— but by that intelligent and sympathetic mode 
of setting forth the truth, — that demonstration 
of the Spirit, which ever bears with it real and 
abiding conviction. Controversy, in the case of 
those circumstanced as we are, does but little, — 
but some knowledge of the difficulties to which 
I have been alluding is, year by year, becoming 
more and more necessary, especially to those 
of us who have to minister to the cultivated 
and to the intelligent. There are, I fear, very 
many who are losing true peace of soul, and 
losing that love to J esus as our Saviour and our 
God, on which everything in this world and 
the world to come eternally depends. If this 
be so, then verily there is no graver duty that 
is now imposed upon us than to strive, by wise 
and gentleteaching, — by a teaching that knows 
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well the difficulties that it seeks to remove, 
again to bring the love of Christ back into the 
soul, and with that love to bear back heart- 
belief, hope, and consolation. The only truth 
that will be found, when properly grasped, to 
bear abiding consolation, in reference to the 
deep speculative difficulties to which I have 
alluded, is contained in the Saviour's own 
words, that “ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son to the end that all 
that believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." This verily is, and ever will 
be, found to be consolation, conviction, and 
light. 

Lord God Almighty, vouchsafe to us all wis- 
dom, counsel, and knowledge, but above all 
things vouchsafe to us sympathy and love. 
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[Delivered at Stroud, on Thursday, October 26th, 1876.] 



We have now seen that there appear to be 
grave reasons for thinking that unbelief, in 
various forms, is displaying itself among us to 
an extent that is causing very grave and wide- 
spread anxiety; and we have also examined 
what would seem to be the principal causes to 
which this unbelief may most plausibly be 
referred. The general course of the argument 
seems now to lead us onward to a consideration 
of no less importance, viz., the nature and 
characteristics of those forms of unbelief which 
are now most current, and with which those 
of us who are ministers of Christ are most 
likely to come in contact among those who 
may be committed to our charge. 

To this portion of the subject then, viz., the 
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characteristics of modern unbelief, we may now 
confine ourselves. In doing so, however, we 
shall be wise to remain content with broad 
and general outlines. I shall not ask you, 
my friends, to follow me into any minute dis- 
cussion of the various schools of sceptical 
thought ; nor shall I attempt, on this present 
occasion, to analyze the many startling theories 
with which those who are acquainted with 
modem scepticism are only too sadly familiar. 
Such analyses are but of little practical im- 
portance, and they are only too often utterly 
sketchy and inaccurate. Nay, they are often 
worse than inaccurate. They often tend to mis- 
lead the inexperienced reader, and to divert his 
thought from those broad principles, common 
to several forms of sceptical thought, to which 
our attention ought to be mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, directed. Under this sort of illusory 
guidance, many a reader utterly fails to re- 
cognize his own mental state in reference to 
the various phases of unbelief which he may 
be endeavouring to analyze. He may often 
honestly think and feel that he has but little 
sympathy with any one of the systems which 
he may find labelled as Atheism or Pantheism, 
Materialism or Agnosticism, and yet he may 
be unconsciously gravitating to ultimate posi- 
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tions common to some or even to all of them, 
which are utterly inimical to all religious life, 
and incompatible with all true and revealed 
religion. The result often is that shaken state, 
that believing in nothing, not even in any 
general form of unbelief itself, which I have 
already noted as the worst and greatest of the 
spiritual dangers of our own times. 

As to the real distinctions between the various 
forms of unbelief, of which now we hear so much, 
they are simple and few. If we set aside all 
those phases and forms of belief in something 
beyond ourselves, as, for instance, polytheism , 1 
which are obviously only transitional, we have 
ultimately only three systems, marked by the 

1 As the present series of Addresses is confined to un- 
belief in its modem aspects, no reference is made to heathen 
religions ancient or modem. It may be well, however, to 
notice, for the benefit of the general reader who may be 
acquainted with German, that brief but satisfactory ac- 
counts of the principal religions of the world will be found 
in the second part of Ebrard ; Apologetik (Giitersloh, 1875) . 
The older works of Archdeacon Hardwick, Christ and other 
Masters (Ed. iii., 1874), and of Clarke (J. F.), Ten Great 
Religions (Boston, 1871), will always be referred to with 
profit. For ground-principles of the leading modem sys- 
tems of thought the reader may consult the two volumes 
of Lectures published by the Christian Evidence Society, 
entitled Modem Scepticism, and Faith and Free Thought : 
see also Christlieb, Modem Doubt and Christian Relief, 
Lect. iii. (Clark, Edinb. 1874). 

E 
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following broad distinctions : — First, belief in 
a personal God, the creator and moral governor 
of the Universe ; secondly, acknowledgment of 
the existence of an impersonal First Cause, 
Power, or Intelligence, conscious or unconscious, 
either, on the one hand immanent in, and in- 
separable from, the totality of things, with 
which totality it is itself to be identified,— or, 
on the other hand, so far separable that the 
phenomenal universe is to be regarded as its 
outward manifestation and investiture ; thirdly, 
denial, direct or inferential, both of a personal 
God, and of a First Cause, whether identifiable 
with or separate from nature. 

Of these three systems the first, to which we 
commonly assign the title of Theism, includes 
Christianity and all such religions as recognize 
the moral government of God, and regard Him 
as the personal Creator and Preserver of all 
things. 

The second system, under its first form, in- 
cludes Pantheism and all those phases of it 
which may be properly grouped under this 
common term. Under its second form we have 
to include the cognate, but more modern con- 
ception of an unknown and unknowable Power, 
working by evolutionary laws, consciously or 
unconsciously, but so far the independent cause, 
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or rather substratum, of all phenomena, so that 
(to use the language of one of the exponents 
of this form of thought) the visible and mate- 
rial universe forms the garment and vesture 
of the unknown Intelligence to whom all things 
are ultimately to be referred . 2 

To this second form, which is obviously a 
modification and modern exhibition of the first, 
no specific name has yet been formally assigned. 
One of its more recent supporters speaks of it 
as Cosmic Theism, but if we give to it the title 
of Paratheism,* that is, a perversion of the 
essential idea of all true Theism, viz., the 
personality of God, we may perhaps fairly 

2 See Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 417. The 
definition of the First Canse according to this writer is as 
follows : — “ There exists a Power to which no limit in time 
or space is conceivable, of which all phenomena, as pre- 
sented in consciousness, are manifestations, hut which we 
can know only through these manifestations,” p. 415. 
Compare Spencer, First Principles , § 31, p. 108, seq., and 
see below, p. 68, note 9 . 

3 It seems very desirable to have some short and fairly- 
significant term to designate this form of unbelief, more 
especially as it is the most prevalent at the present time. 
It is both wrong and unjust to speak of the advocates of 
this system as Atheists. They are not so. Their opinions 
are, however, scarcely less dangerous ; they involve a dis- 
tinct denial of the personality of God (see Spencer, First 
Principles, § 31, p. 109, seq.), on which everything ulti- 
mately will be found to depend, and yet they often use a 
language which seems really theistic. See below, 'p. 67. 

E 2 
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mark its essential character, and also con- 
veniently separate it from the Pantheism to 
which it is allied, but with which it is by no 
means identical. 

The third system is distinctly atheistic : it 
acknowledges neither a personal God nor an 
impersonal First Cause, but accounts for the 
existence of things either by the assumption of 
endless emanations from something aboriginal 
and primordial, — as in some of the great 
Oriental systems,— or by the continuous action 
of Force on Matter, both being supposed to 
have existed from eternity, and to act upon 
and to modify each other for ever . 4 

We have thus, first, Theism ; then, secondly, 
the denial of the true theistic principle, — the 
personality of God, — either by identifying God 
with the universe, as in Pantheism, or in de- 
claring Him to be Unknown and Unknowable, 
as in the case of that which I have ventured to 
call Paratheism ; and then, lastly, emanational 
or materialistic Atheism. 

When we leave details and particulars, and 

4 The insurmountable metaphysical difficulties in this 
unhappy system of thought have been acutely pointed out 
by Mr. Spencer: his summary is that “The Atheistic 
theory is not only absolutely unthinkable, but even if it 
were thinkable, would not be a solution .” — First Principles, 
§ 11, p. 31. 
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endeavour to take a general view of these three 

forms of religious and non-religious thought, 

several considerations of great importance 

suggest themselves to our minds. And, first 

of all, this — that though, as a matter of mere 

arrangement, Christianity may be included in 

the same broad division with other theistic 

religions, as acknowledging a personal God, in 

contradistinction to an impersonal First Cause, 

yet that the difference between Christianity 

and all other theistic religions is, qualitatively, 

so great that we should really be more in 

harmonv with the true facts of the case if we 
* 

were wholly to segregate Christianity from 
all other religious systems that the world has 
ever known. Christianity, in the classification 
of religions, is much in the same position as 
man in the classifications of physiology. We 
may, for a kind of convenience, place our own 
race among and at the head of the Quadru- 
mana, as having certain physical character- 
istics which are common to the whole order ; 
but when we regard man on his spiritual side, 
and recognize in him reason and speech, and — 
except in rare and exceptional cases — acknow- 
ledgment of a moral law, and belief in a God, 
we feel at once how much more consistent it 
would be with all the facts of the case to 
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classify man, as Scripture classifies him, with 
reference to the image of God, of which he. is 
alone the adumbration. 

Just so is it with Christianity. It may be 
convenient, for the sake of preserving broad 
and intelligible distinctions to allow it to be 
classed with theistic religions, but it really 
stands nearly as far apart from every other 
system as man does from every other genus of 
living and sentient creatures. I say advisedly, 
nearly as far apart, — for though it is only the 
New Testament that reveals to us the true 
nature of the Triune God, we may not and 
, must not forget that the God of the old dis- 
pensation is the God also of the new, and that 
though the blessed Gospel alone tells us of 
Christ that is come, the Law and the prophets 
tell of. Him that was to come , 5 and are as the 
dawn that ushers in the brightness of the 
day. 



* Nothing can bo clearer or more exactly true than the 
statement of Hooker on this point. “ The general end/* he 
says, “ both of the Old Testament and New Testament is 
one ; the difference between them consisting in this, that 
the Old did make wise by teaching salvation through 
Christ that should come, the New by teaching that Christ 
the Saviour is come, and that Jesus whom the Jews did 
crucify, and whom God did raise again from the dead 
is He.” Eccles. Polity , i. 14, 4 ; vol. i. p. 338 (Ed. Keble). 
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This must never be forgotten, and it may be 
thatinthis respectthe above analogy can scarcely 
be fully maintained ; still it may be useful in 
warning us against two prevalent errors in 
regard of the popular estimate of Christianity 
—first, the distinct and dangerous error of con- 
sidering Christianity as the development of 
Judaism ; 6 secondly, the still graver error ,of 
deeming Christianity the last, and presumably 
the best of a series of evolutions of religious 
thought ; but still, a form and phase of religious 
belief, which, in its turn, may be superseded by 
some development of the future . 7 These are 

6 Attention has not been sufficiently called to this serious 
though, commonly, unconsciously-held error. It will be 
found in much of our popular preaching, and, though doing 
little real harm to those who are believers, is neverthe- 
less extremely dangerous as involving a form of concession 
tacitly made to opponents. If it be conceded that the New 
Testament is only an expansion of the Old, it is hard to see 
how the possibility of the New Testament being only pre- 
paratory to some more perfect system can be logically 
denied. Our 7th Article wisely limits itself to the in- 
disputable truth that, “ the Old Testament is not contrary 
to the New.” On the distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity, see Voigt, Fv^damimtaldogmatik, § 15, p. 350, 
sq. (Gotha, 1874) j and for a careful investigation of the 
distinctive features of the theology of the Old Testament, 
see Oehler, Theologie des Alten Testaments , Einleitung, Kap. 
i. — iv., vol. i. p. 7, seq. (Tubingen, 1873). 

7 This is the general idea that forms the basis of modem 
attempts to found what is called a science of religions ; see 
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two errors of our own times, against which it 
is our duty to protest with all earnestness and 
persistency. Christianity is neither a develop- 
ment nor an evolution. It is no republication, 
as it used to be once regarded, of the law of 
nature ; still less is it a mere expansion and 
development of Judaism. Christianity is alike 
a revelation and a realization. Under the one 
aspect it is the blessed disclosure of that mystery 
which had been sealed in silence since the 
foundation of the world ; under the other, it is a 
bringing home to every living soul of that which 
had been the dim and latent hope of the poor 
suffering heart of humanity in all ages and all 
times, but which never became an objective 
reality until angel voices on the slopes of Beth- 
lehem sang of peace and blessedness to man- 
kind ; and was never made the heritage of our 
race until the words "It is finished ” pro- 
claimed salvation, — salvation present, prospec- 

below, p. 59. The great religions of the world are considered 
to follow each other in a kind of historical sequence, and a 
future is looked forward to, in which either some new re- 
ligion will emerge out of the best elements of those exist- 
ing (Hartmann, Religion der Zukunft , Leipzig, 1875), or 
the truest of the existing forms (it is not stated which this 
is) will gradually absorb the others; see Burnouf, La 
Science des Religions , chap. vi. p. 174. The reader should 
be reminded that this is not the great oriental scholar of 
that name. The initials are the same. 
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tive, and retrospective, unto all the ages, 
nations, and families of the children of men. 

There is no truth which is more necessary 
for us to maintain and set forth at the present 
time than this essential character of the Gospel 
dispensation, and of the Christianity which is 
its result. There is a large amount of uncon- 
scious Judaism among many really religious 
people. There are thousands of sober and even 
devout persons who, if they were to be closely 
examined, would be found to regard the change 
that was introduced by the teaching of Christ 
as not utterly dissimilar in its character to the 
religious changes that were brought about by 
the Reformation. Even better educated per- 
sons often use language, in regard of Christian 
when compared with Jewish institutions, which 
is highly unsatisfactory and precarious. There 
often is no sufficient consciousness shown of the 
mighty revolution in the whole religious his- 
tory of the world, which was introduced by the 
preaching of the Gospel ; no clear realization 
of the vital truth that Christianity is a new 
dispensation, — new, not renewed . 8 The con- 

8 See Heb. viii. 13, 4v A Jyuv K cuv4\v, wcTa\aluKcv r^u 

vptvrrju* rb Sb iraXaiotitxevov Kal yr)pd<rKOV 4yyvs b<pavi<rfxov. 
Though vaXaiovv, as Lunemann {in loc.) correctly observes, 
does not, of itself, definitely mean “ to abrogate/* the idea 
is clearly implied and involved in the context. 
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tinuity, which we rightly recognize and trace 
in the Holy Scriptures, is often unconsciously 
exaggerated into such an equalization, so to 
speak, of the authority and essential character- 
istics of the Law and the Gospel, as to cause 
the greatest difficulty to yet unpersuaded 
seekers, and to give countenance to the gravest 
misconception that can possibly be entertained 
of Christianity. 

This unconsciously erroneous teaching is, 
however, not only dangerous in itself, but 
especially so in the encouragement it gives to 
the second and graver error to which I have 
alluded, viz., that of regarding Christianity as 
the last result of the gradual development of 
the religious idea in mankind. We are now 
told that the eternal truths of the Gospel are 
really no more than the last improvements in 
the religious perceptions of the race, which 
themselves will have to be so greatly improved 
upon as practically to be improved away alto- 
gether ; 9 and we are, consequently, reminded 

9 What we are now told is this, whatever it may exactly 
mean, that it is our duty to inquire, “whether, in the 
nature of things, a substitution of scientific for theological 
symbols involves an alteration of ethical values in the 
grand equation between duty and action,” Fiske, Cosmic 
Philosophy , vol. ii. p. 453. The result of the inquiry is 
stated, and is so far comforting, as we are assured that 
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that we have no right to claim for them that 
vast qualitative difference, which every one 
who loves and adores Christ crucified, knows 
verily to exist between Christianity and every 
other form of belief which the world has ever 
yet known. Nay, so far have we advanced in 
these conceptions, that a new science is now 
struggling for a place, — the science of religion 
as it is called, — a science which not only 
claims to teach us how religion has followed 
the laws of development and of natural selec- 
tion which prevail in the physical world, but 
how in the future we may look for grander 
developments, when Aryan polytheism, and 
Semitic monotheism, and Oriental pantheism, 
will all be merged in that one Universal 
Religion which is to be the blessing and glory 
of humanity . 1 

“ no such change is involved in the substitution.” The 
writer, however, goes on to say that we must be prepared 
for “ the throwing overboard of the whole semi-barbano 
mythology in which Christianity has hitherto been symbol- 
ized,” p. 454 We have obviously not much to hope for 
from Cosmic Theists. 

1 The outlines of this religion are sketched by Hartmann 
in his recent work alluded to above, p. 55, note 7 . The 
author states, with studious modesty, that he is only able to 
describe a few of the piers on which the new way of the 
future is to rest 5 but he says enough to imply that a sort 
of rehabilitated pantheism, or “ pantheistic monism (what* 
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We smile when we hear such things: but, 
my dear friends, there is a growing tendency to 
believe in these wild antichristian dreams. 
This theory of religious evolution is put for- 
ward with much skill and persuasiveness. Nay, 
we have heard echoes of it in so-called missio- 
nary addresses, and in places where we might 
properly look for very different teaching. We 
have heard a little already, and as time goes 
onward we shall hear much more. Liberality 
of sentiment, and what is termed breadth of 
religious thought, are now the popular charac- 
teristics of much of the current theology of our 
own day ; and this breadth and liberality are 
daily bearing onward weaker and less disci- 
plined thinkers into conceptions of Christianity 
which are wholly incompatible with its true 
nature and essence. It may be permissible to 
believe in a law of progress in theology , 2 in 

ever that exactly may be), — “a synthesis of the religious 
development of India, and of the Judseo- Christian develop- 
ment,” is to be the universal religion of the future : see 
Religion der Zukunft, Kap. ix. ad jin., and compare Creden- 
tials of Christianity, Lect. vi. p. 274, note (Lond. 1876). 

2 This question has formed the subject of two striking 
and thoughtful sermons by my friend, Dr. Plumptre ( Re - 
spice, Aspice, Prospice, and the Law of Progress in Theology , 
Daldy and Co., Lond. 1876). Though we may not be able 
to follow the preacher in all details, there wiU be few who 
will not acknowledge the general truth of his statements, 
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accordance with which old and vital truths 
may receive new elucidations and enhance- 
ments, — but that progress, which consists in 
dropping what is really distinctive, and con- 
serving only what may be common to other re- 
ligions besides our own, is one of those results 
of this new science of religion which may well 
make us all careful, lest, through ignorance 
and an imperfect estimate of Christianity, we 
ourselves may be unconsciously adding force to 
this popular Pelagianism, and to this current 
but most dangerous theosophy. 

One truth there is in these matters which 
stands for ever firm,— one truth that must be 
held to with ever-increasing tenacity, — that 
there is none other name given to man whereby 
he can be saved but the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Redeemer and our God. 

There is another consideration of some 
moment which seems to result from a fair com- 
parison with each other of the three broad clas- 
sifications which we are now dwelling upon, — 
and it is this, that we have no great reason to 
fear any real advance on the side of pure 
materialism, and of what may be justly defined 
as distinct atheistic teaching. Two or three 

or will fail to admire the force and ability with which a 
very difficult subject is discussed. 
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years ago a little impulse was given to this un- 
happy system by a well-known and brilliant 
misuse of a responsible position^ Matter was 
to do a great deal for us ; we were to look to it 
for the promises and potencies of terrestrial 
life; but it would seem that all who have 
followed the advice have become already sin- 
gularly discontented with the results they have 
arrived at. Two great facts there are which 
will always keep materialism in check, and 
which may serve to reassure us under any fears 
of growing tendencies towards atheistic specu- 
lation. The first is this, — that the further 

3 What the opinions of the distinguished author of the 
Belfast Address really are, I do not know, and cannot 
clearly ascertain. It is certain, however, that portions of 
the Address were accepted both by friends and foes, as 
favouring distinctly materialistic conceptions. In the two 
remarkable articles of Dr. Martineau in the Contemporary 
Review for February and March, 1876, in answer to Dr. 
Tyndall, the design of the writer is stated as defensive, 
and “ to repel the pretensions of speculative mateHalism , 
to supersede the f theological conception/ by tracing that 
pretension to an imperfect appreciation of the ultimate 
logic of science.” — Cont . Rev., p. 547. Whatever may be 
the personal belief of the writer, it certainly seems just to 
say that several passages in his Address do appear to place 
before us, not light, but — to use the eloquent words of Dr. 
Martineau, — “ a phosphorescence of matter, set up by the 
chemistry of nature, not to see things by, but to glisten on 
the darkness.” The effect of such passages, especially on 
the minds of the young, is excessively injurious. 
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true advance is made in molecular physics, and 
in those principles of atomic philosophy on 
which materialism mainly rests as its founda- 
tion, the more distinctly is it seen that we are 
in the very realm of what have been called by 
those most qualified to give an opinion, “ manu- 
factured articles ,” 4 that is, elements which 
point to a Maker ; and, further, that the sys- 
tem that is to teach us how to dispense with a 
divine Artificer, is that very system which in 
the sequel, under the guidance of true science, 
will most convincingly demonstrate His blessed 
being and existence. 

4 This remarkable expression appears to have been first 
used b 7 Sir J. F. W. Herschel in his Preliminary Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, Art. 28, p. 38 (Long- 
mans, Lond. 1851). It was fully justified and expanded by 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, in his remarkable Discourse on Mole- 
cules, delivered at Bradford in Sept. 1873. “ Each mole- 
cule,” the Professor observes, f< throughout the universe 
bears impressed on it the stamp of 5 a metric system as dis- 
tinctly as does the metre of the Archives at Paris, or the 
double royal cubit of the Temple of Karnac,” p. 12. Some 
exception has been taken to this expression ; see, however, 
the comments of Prof. Clerk Maxwell, at the concluding 
part of his extremely valuable article on “ Atom,*’ in the 
new edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica. In that 
article (p. 49) the important observation is made that, " the 
formation of the molecule is therefore an event not belong- 
ing to that order pf nature under which we live It 

must be referred to the epoch, not of the formation of the 
earth or of the solar system, but of the establishment of 
the existing order of nature.” 
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The second great fact that is brought home 
to us by all experience is this, — that man’s 
heart will crave after a Father and a God, and 
that, be the speculative opinions what they may, 
there will always be found in the zones of the 
affections and in that mysterious world of emo- 
tions, which so often seems to be the home of 
our truest self, a deep longing, and as Scripture 
expresses it, a feeling after an unseen Being of 
power and blessedness, toward whom the soul 
strives to rise, and with whom it seeks to make 
itself one. I know well that it may be said 
not only that there are exceptional cases in 
which the hapless and denaturalized soul seems 
utterly to disavow the idea of a God, — but that 
a great religion or, to speak more accurately, a 
great philosophical system, I mean, of course, 
Buddhism, can exist, nay can even number as 
many adherents as Christianity, and yet be, 
in theory at least, distinctly atheistic. I know 
it ; but I answer, first, that the cases of those 
who have remained to the very last hour of 
life atheists , 5 are, thanks be to God, so utterly 

5 An instance is given by the author of Heterodox London 
(vol. ii.), and a melancholy account is given of the burial 
and speeches at the grave. We may observe, however, a 
tendency, apparently increasing, to fall back on nescience, 
not definitely and categorically to deny. For example, in 
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few as to tend rather to substantiate, than in- 
validate, the general principle. Secondly, I 
believe it may be unhesitatingly said that 
Buddhism could never have maintained its 
hold over the millions that it can number as its 
adherents, if it had not, almost from the very 
first, tacitly converted Buddha into its God, 
and practically made its very Nirvdna an en- 
during Elysium, rather than a realm of extinc- 
tion and night. Say what we will, there ever 
lingers in the soul this sensibility* this gravita- 
tion towards the author of its being, which will 
always prevent any real spread of materialism. 
We could have no better illustration of the 
truth of this than is afforded us by the post- 
humous essays of Mr. Mill. From these it is 
clear that, though he seems to have regarded 
Matter and Force as eternal, he still could not 
dispense with the idea of a God — a God, it is 
true, of limited power and wisdom, yet of an 
infinite benevolence which might call out every 

the Secular Review for Nov. 5, 1876, reference is made to 
death as something which may be rightly compared with, 
birth. “We come here, ,, the writer says, “ without promise 
given; we leave without stipulations being made: and 
there is no warrant from experience why those who use life 
nobly and gracefully should not regard the end as the 
beginning was — a glad surprise.” Compare Mill, Three 
Essays on Religion , , p. 210. 

F 
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co-operative energy of man, and something even 
higher than his love . 6 

Such testimonies as these against the ex- 
treme assertions of positivism and materialism 
are of great and enduring importance. 

Our dangers come not from these unnatural 
forms of thought and speculation, but from 
those systems which I grouped together as ad- 
mitting in some form or other a First Cause, 
and as tolerating towards it, if not commend- 
ing, expressions of something which in Christian 
language would be spoken of as worship and 
adoration. Even such a writer as Strauss can 
speak of that on which we feel ourselves entirely 
dependent as “ by no means merely a rude 
power, to which we bow in mute resignation, 
but as both order and law, reason and good- 
ness, to which we surrender ourselves in loving 
trust .” 7 And when I read to you the following 
passage, and tell you that it comes from an 
eminent writer who warmly supports the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and distinctly 
opposes and condemns the Christian conception 
of a personal God, you will, I think, feel with 

6 See Mill, Three Essays on Religion , p. 117. 

7 I am indebted for this quotation to an excellent tract 
by Prebendary Row entitled, The Principles of Pantheistic 
Philosophy. § 43, p. 17 (Hardwick, Loud. 1874). 
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me that this adoption of the language of Chris- 
tianity, while the fundamental position of 
Christianity is denied, cannot but be fraught 
with danger to the undisciplined and inexperi- 
enced. " Every temptation that is resisted, 
every sympathetic impulse that is discreetly 
yielded to, every noble aspiration that is en- 
couraged, every sinful thought that is repressed, 
every bitter word that is withheld, adds its 
little item to the impetus of the great move- 
ment which is bearing humanity onward 
towards a richer life and higher character. 
Out of individual rectitude come the rectitude 
and happiness of the community ; so that the 
ultimate salvation of mankind is to be wrought 
out solely by that obedience to the religious 
instinct which urges the individual, irrespective 
of utilitarian considerations, to live in confor- 
mity with nature’s requirements. ‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee 9 is the prayer, dictated by the 
religious faith of past ages, to which the deepest 
scientific analysis of the future may add new 
meanings, but of which it can never impair the 
primary significance.” 8 In this passage, re- 
markable in many respects, and leading one to 
hope better things for the writer of it, the 

8 Fiske, Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 502 
(Lond. 1874). 

F 2 
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higher aspirations of the soul are sympathized 
■with, and that most dangerous of all dangerous 
impressions is left upon the heart, especially of 
the young and the sensitive — that it may be 
possible to be not only moral but religious, and 
yet deny every clause and article, — let us say, 
of the Apostle's creed. 

This is the great practical danger we have to 
face in connexion with the present tendencies 
to scepticism and infidelity. The form and 
lineaments of a very angel of light are assumed 
by systems that are radically opposed to Chris- 
tianity. The natural bias of the heart to re- 
ligion is taken into due consideration, and to 
some extent provided for ; but at the same time 
the pride of intellect is delicately fostered. 
"What are termed the narrow and anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of a holy and personal 
God, are contrasted unfavourably with the 
broad and philosophical generalizations of a 
great First Cause, working in all things and 
through all things, and underlying all pheno- 
mena . 9 Creation is first exaggerated and mis- 

9 This conception of God, and the further conception 
intimately associated with it, “ that the Power which the 
universe manifests to us is wholly inscrutable ” (Spencer, 
First Principles , § 14, p. 46), is examined with great care 
and ability by Prof. Birks in his recent work, Modern 
Physical Fatalism , p. 17, seq. (Macmillan, Lond. 1876). This 
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represented, and then skilfully contrasted with, 
evolution. Special providence is made to 
appear incompatible with law, and soon merged 
in the general processes of a natura naturam 
assumed to be wise in its scope and ulti- 
mately beneficent in its action. The ruin of 
the soul is then well-nigh complete. Its last 
instinctive sigh for that redemption which is 
still felt, through all, to be its deepest need, 
becomes lost in vague hopes of an endless moral 
progress, if not for the individual, yet for the 
race ; its last clinging to a proffered salvation 
merges in the dream of an ultimate evanescence 
of evil, towards which it may well be the glory 
of a life to have given the mite of its own tran- 
sitory existence. 

These are some of the characteristic thoughts 
and principles of that unbelief which is now 
working among us. This is the idealism with 
which modern scepticism is deluding the souls 
of thousands. And what is its final effect on 
the soul P What but this ? Either to infuse 
in the soul a steady and deepening distrust in 
the holy realism of the facts and truths of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, — or, worse still, to make 

volume, and the earlier volume, The Difficulties of Belief, ed. 2 
(Macmillan, Lond. 1876), will be found extremely useful 
by all who enter into the modern controversy with unbelief. 
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it feel a vague disbelief in everything, even in 
any or all of the very systems that have con- 
tributed to the spiritual ruin. I have said 
elsewhere , 1 and I again solemnly repeat it, this 
last form of unbelief, this drifting, consciously 
and placidly drifting, state of soul, is the 
greatest and gravest danger of our times: 
Better the paganism itself, from which our 
forefathers were rescued, better a belief in some 
powers higher than ourselves, than the selfish 
and frightful indifference to all belief that is 
now stealing into many hearts, and is the last 
and worst outcome of modem infidelity. Yes, 
we might almost say with a great Christian poet : 

“ . . . Great God, I had rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that might make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 2 



1 See Modem Religious Difficulties, Seim. vi. p. 159 
(Chr. Knowl. Soc., 1876). This hapless frame of mind is 
not wholly unrepresented in some of our popular periodical 
literature. The wretched “it isn’t new,” and “it isn’t 
true,” and “it doesn’t matter,” finds at least one clever 
and popular exponent that I fear greatly tends to foster, 
possibly quite unconsciously,. the form of unbelief alluded 
to in the text. Unrestrained and mordant pessimism, com- 
bined with a studied suppression of everything lofty, ear- 
nest, and chivalrous, is certain gradually to pass into the 
lower forms of heartless and apathetic unbelief. 

2 Wordsworth, Miscellaneous Sonnets, Part I. 33 (Works, 
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But enough now may have been said on the 
general characteristics of modern infidelity. 
We may now profitably pass onward to those 
broad and general arguments which appear to 
tell most heavily against it. But that portion 
of the subject it will obviously be best to re- 
serve for a separate Address. Meanwhile, dear 
brethren, let us all pray for increased zeal, 
increased knowledge, and that increased love 
which quickens the teacher and preacher with 
powers not his own, and endows him with that 
demonstration without which all human reason- 
ing is vain, all mere human argument is un- 
prevailing. 

Oh, blessed Spirit ! Spirit of wisdom, power, 
and love ! descend now in fuller measures on 
Thy Church, vouchsafe to us and to all who 
adore Thee Thy blessed gifts, help us ourselves 
to believe more warmly and heartily, and to 
bring home that belief, in all its warmth and 
power, to the souls of them that hear us ! 

vol. in. p. 35, Lond. 1837). An elaborate criticism on the 
religions significance of the words quoted in the text will 
be found in Stephen, History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century , § 15, vol. i. p. 14 (Lond. 1876). The 
higher meaning of the passage, however, seems to have 
been missed by the critic. 
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THE LEADING ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST MODERN UNBELIEF. 

[Deliveeed at Duesley, on Feiday, Octobee 27th, 
1876 .] 



Thus far we have considered the general subject 
of the prevalence of sceptical thought, the causes 
that would seem to have led to it, and those 
forms of it which are now most frequent, and 
with which we, as God’s ministers, are most 
likely to come in actual and practical contact. 

These forms, we have seen, may be grouped 
under the three following heads, which, for all 
practical purposes, seem perfectly sufficient: 
First, belief in an impersonal Power, or Intelli- 
gence, immanent in all things, and identifiable 
with their totality ; secondly, belief in such a 
Power, not necessarily immanent in and identifi- 
able with phenomena, but separable from them, 
underlying them, and that of which they are 
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the vesture and manifestation. If to the first 
of these the title of Pantheism is commonly 
applied, for the second I ventured to suggest 
the title of Paratheism, as implying a sort of 
approach towards Theism, but yet a distinct per- 
version of it in its most fundamental character- 
istic, viz., the personality of God. The third 
and remaining form of unbelief I spoke of as 
Materialism, and as involving the denial, either 
directly or inferentially, of any Cause, personal 
or impersonal, save the unintelligent forces of 
nature. To this we may properly and con- 
sistently give the repulsive name of Atheism. 

Having thus endeavoured fully and exactly to 
realize the nature and characteristics of the 
evil, we may now properly and logically pass 
onward to the consideration of the various 
remedies that may be provided against it, and 
especially of those broad and general arguments 
which, whether on the negative or on the posi- 
tive side, appear most likely to produce an 
influence at the present time, and to carry with 
them persuasiveness and conviction. I say, 
broad and general arguments, — for, in the first 
place, it is not my object in this Address to 
enter into those special arguments which are 
more suitable for a treatise than an Address ; 
and, in the second place, the real truth is, 
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that popular and prevalent unbelief does not 
exactly manifest itself in any one of these 
forms, but in a kind of loose compound of them, 
all. What we have to contend with is, either 
that evil heart of unbelief which just catches up 
enough from the irreligious thought around it 
to supply an excuse for doubt in the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, especially on its 
miraculous side, — or eke that still more un- 
happy and more utterly worldly state of mind, 
which considers everything as opinionable, and 
is too indifferent to give heed to its own real 
degradation . 1 To believe in nothing, not even 
in unbelief itself, is the most morally ruinous 
state into which any soul that Christ came to 
save can possibly pass, — but of .this state I fear 
our own times are supplying us with many and 
terrible examples. They are to be found every- 
where, and though, I trust, in modified forms, 
yet almost in every congregation. 

1 It is, I am afraid, considered by many a mark of good 
sense to adopt this attitude of thought. The famous but 
really discreditably-evasive saying, alluded to by Mr. Ste- 
phen in his recent work, English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, appears at the present time not by any means 
to be without its influence : “ What is your religion ? 
The religion of all sensible men. And what is the religion 
of all sensible men ? Sensible men never tell.” Vol i. 
p. 342. 
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